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IS BELIEF IN THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS INDISPEN- 
SABLE TO CHRISTIAN FAITH? 



DOUGLAS C. MACINTOSH 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 



Inasmuch as the aim of the present paper is to defend the 
negative answer to the above question, it may be advisable to 
indicate that this position is neither dictated by a negative answer 
to the question of the historicity of Jesus nor by an abandonment 
of the Christocentric principle in theology. It will be permissible 
also for the same reason to state briefly the positive standpoint 
taken here with reference to the historicity of Jesus as a question 
of fact. It is not maintained that our gospel narratives are with- 
out their inaccuracies and legendary accretions; on the contrary 
it would be claimed that the service being rendered at this point 
by the application of the methods of modern historical and literary 
criticism is most important. But, on the other hand, in spite of 
recent denials (which do not even begin to be disproofs) the view 
that Jesus, the prophet of Galilee, actually existed seems to be a 
proposition so highly defensible as scarcely to need to be defended. 1 
The position also seems tenable that Jesus was essentially what 
the scholarship and devotion of Christianity unite in taking him 
to have been, viz., a man of such perfection of spirit as makes 
him our best and sufficient concrete embodiment of the moral ideal 
and at the same time our one satisfactory norm of all that claims 
to be revelation of the character and attitude of God. On this 
point one may refer to the recent "Jesus or Christ?" controversy 
in the Hibbert Journal for 1909 and in the supplement thereto for 
the same year. In his much-discussed article Mr. Roberts, on 
the basis of a very superficial analysis, claims that he finds certain 

1 For a summary and criticism of the negative argument, see S. J. Case, "The 
Historicity of Jesus," American Journal of Theology, January, 191 1. For a statement 
of the evidence for an affirmative opinion, see article by the same author, same jour- 
nal, April, 1911. See also article by B. W. Bacon in Hibbert Journal for July, 1911. 
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limitations of a serious ethical and religious character in the 
spirit of Jesus. 2 Schmiedel takes up and discusses in a cautious 
and somewhat agnostic spirit the question of the sinlessness of 
Jesus. 3 Of course it is easy in the discussion of this question to 
be unduly dogmatic, but after historical criticism has done its 
worst — or its best — we come to Schmiedel's assertion that it was 
the person of the historical Jesus which supplied the essential 
features for the Christ-ideal, 4 and we find in this minimum state- 
ment enough to establish our present point, viz., the ideal quality 
of the spirit and life of the historic Jesus. As a third element in 
the historicity of Jesus it will be assumed here that he was the 
chief and indispensable factor in the historic genesis of Chris- 
tianity. His historicity is historically indispensable. This may 
fairly be taken as the outcome of the "Jesus or Paul ?" controversy 
of a few years ago in Germany. 5 

Granted, then, the historicity of Jesus in this threefold sense, 
what is the relation of essential Christianity to his person ? 

First, because his ministry was not only an essential but the 
central factor in the genesis of the Christian religion, the religious 
experience of the Christian community is mainly referable to the 
historic Jesus as its cause. On account of this unique spiritual 
function of being the originator of this supremely valuable spiritual 
experience, Jesus is rightly regarded as being in an altogether 
unique sense the Savior of men. And at the present day when one 
responds actively, affirmatively, and decisively to the appeal to 
one's moral and religious nature which comes, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the Jesus of history, one experiences what is worthy, 
in comparison with all other experiences, to be called salvation. 
Hence Jesus is rightly called the Savior, the redeemer from sin and 
guilt, and ultimately from all evil. 

Second, Jesus being rightly recognized by the Christian con- 
sciousness as giving us in his own person our highest revelation 
of God, and as being as a consequence the Savior of men, the 

2 Hibbert Journal, VII (January, 1909), 2, 363 ff. 

3 Hibbert Journal, supplement for 1909, 68 ff. 
* Ibid., 78. 

« v. Jttlicher, Jesus or Paul? J. Weiss, Jesus or Paul? etc. 
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affirmations of faith concerning the historic Jesus come to include 
either explicitly or implicitly the essential religious content of 
Christianity. The religious kernel of the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ is the attitude of trust toward Jesus as the revealer of 
God, or in "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," the 
God who is like Jesus and who is ever active for man's true welfare. 
In other words, belief in the divinity of Christ properly arrived at, 
that is, arrived at in a religious way, is at once the fruit and the 
seed of Christian theology. It is based upon the religious inter- 
pretation of the Christian religious experience as flowing from the 
ministry of Christ, and is the basis of the Christian doctrine of 
God with all its implications. Thus the essence of Christianity 
is expressible in terms by the religious appreciation of the person 
and work of the historic Jesus. 

Third, it follows from the above that in Christian theology the 
Christocentric principle not only may but ought to be employed. 
That is to be included in our theology which is implied in the view 
that we find the character and attitude of God toward men revealed 
to us in the character and attitude of Christ; that is to be excluded 
from our theology which is inconsistent with this principle. 

Coming now to the question of the necessity for Christian faith 
of belief in the historicity of Jesus, it is natural to ask what has 
been the state of the case in the past. Here we may distinguish 
three radically different situations, in each of which the assumption 
of the historicity of Jesus was logically indispensable to Christian 
faith in view of certain other presuppositions in the minds of the 
believers. 

In the case of the early disciples of Jesus and the converts to 
Christianity from Judaism generally, not only must it be said that 
the life and ministry of Jesus constituted an indispensable factor 
in their conversion, but, in view of the definiteness and strength of 
their presuppositions as to the Messiah and the Kingdom of God, 
it may be maintained that without a knowledge of Jesus and 
certain beliefs about him as a historical personage, they would not 
have changed these presuppositions to the extent required of 
them in becoming Christians. And, of course, after they had 
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become Christians and had framed from that new standpoint their 
interpretation of the historical events which had been forced upon 
their attention, that Christian messianic interpretation necessarily 
involved the historicity of those events as a presupposition. 

Coming to a consideration of the Greek Christian development 
we find the historicity of the divinely sent deliverer not as a 
datum to be interpreted but as a postulate dictated by religious 
needs. The presuppositions of the Greek mind were to the effect 
that human nature is essentially mortal and only the divine 
nature essentially immortal, and that the only way in which men 
could possibly partake of eternal life was for God to become man 
and in some historic personality to infuse humanity with the 
incorruptibility of divinity. The real historicity of a thoroughly 
divine and yet thoroughly human person was thus logically 
required by the Greek mind, if there was to be any basis for 
assurance of salvation. 

In the case of the theology of western Christendom, while the 
situation was radically changed from that which confronted the 
Greek fathers, the historicity of Jesus Christ, the God-man, was 
equally indispensable. Man, through his sin against God, an 
Infinite Being, had become involved in infinite guilt, and justice 
demanded an infinite punishment. This meant the suffering of 
the finite individual — the sinner — for an infinite time, or else, as a 
substitute, the suffering of an Infinite Being for a finite time. As 
the only Infinite Being is God, and as the sufferer for man's sin 
must in justice be man, the only possible substitute for the sinner 
is the God-inan, a veritable incarnation of God in a historic per- 
sonality. Thus the real divinity of a historical human being who 
bore the infinite punishment due to man's sin is an indispensable 
presupposition of Christian faith in its mediaeval form, whether 
Romanist or Protestant. 

But now we come to the question, Is belief in the historicity of 
Jesus indispensable to Christian faith today? If so, faith has 
again become dependent upon external authority; it has escaped 
from the priest only to fall into the hands of the critic. Now, 
doubtless those of us who are not specialists in the historical 
criticism of the New Testament are, or ought to be, content to 
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supplement our lack of first-hand information by having recourse 
to the expert authority of New Testament critics, so far as matters 
of history are concerned, but when it comes to accepting their 
dictum as to whether we may or may not exercise Christian faith 
— that is another matter. 

Still, let us raise the question fairly and without prejudice. 
The question to ask is, Since Christianity with all its ideas and 
experiences is a fact in the world today, what difference would it 
make to practical religion if. we were compelled to conclude on 
critical grounds against the historicity of Jesus ? Would there be 
any real loss ? Undoubtedly one would have to abandon the idea 
of personal communion with the once crucified but now risen and 
exalted Christ. But can that idea be maintained in modern 
theology, even granting the historicity of Jesus ? Neither personal 
religious experience, however intimate and mystical, nor the 
Christocentric principle, nor philosophical considerations make the 
view a necessary one. If we have communion with the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we have all that is essential, and 
the loss involved in giving up the Christ-mysticism is mainly if 
not entirely sentimental. And even so, the loss would not be one 
to be charged against the abandonment of belief in the historicity 
of Jesus. There would, however, be a loss that would follow from 
having to adopt the negative answer to the historical question, a 
loss that cannot be dismissed as trivial because it, too, may be 
denominated sentimental. This is the loss which would be felt 
if humanity had to conclude that there had never arisen within 
it a real Jesus of Nazareth. Humanity in its self-consciousness 
would be the poorer for its loss of that presence which above any 
other dignifies the race and raises our estimate of the value of 
every human life. 

It should also be noted that there would be a serious peda- 
gogical loss in the case supposed. The readiest way of imparting 
a vital conception of Christianity has generally been to point to 
the concrete exemplification of the Christian idea and ideal in the 
life of some person, and hitherto the supreme historic exemplar 
has been Jesus himself, as when the Ritschlians say, The essence of 
Christianity is Jesus Christ himself. Moreover, liberal Chris- 
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tianity has come to depend in a special way upon this reference to 
the historic Jesus as a source of religious appreciations. Where 
the older method of propagating the faith was first to indoctrinate 
the disciple with Christology and soteriology on the authority of 
church or Bible, and then to exhort him to trust in Christ, the 
newer method has commonly aimed to present a picture of Jesus 
in the beauty and power of his life and spirit, and thereby to lead 
the individual to an attitude of loyalty to him and to his ideals, 
trusting that adequate doctrinal beliefs will be evolved in due time 
as a result of the enlarged experience. With the loss of the his- 
torical Jesus a new pedagogical method would have to be employed, 
but inasmuch as it would still be possible to set forth the essential 
ideas of the Christian religion and to bear testimony to the value 
of guiding one's life by means of them, the pedagogical loss would 
not be altogether irreparable. 

So far as the content of Christianity is concerned, our religion 
would remain essentially the same, whatever judgment might be 
rendered upon questions of historical fact. It would still remain a 
living, working power through its ideas and ideals. Of course the 
old doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity in its old poly- 
theistic form would have to go, but the content of the Christian 
view of God, as the holy and loving fatherly God, would remain, 
and with it the Christian belief in providence, immortality, sin and 
its forgiveness, the saving value of voluntary vicarious suffering, 
faith and repentance, regeneration and sanctification, the Holy 
Spirit and a divine humanity. Even the idea of revelation would 
not be essentially altered; the Christlike everywhere would be 
interpreted as revelation. It is not incorrect to say that the 
essence of Christianity is Jesus Christ, if it be recognized that it is 
also possible to set forth the essence of Christianity without 
reference to the historic Jesus. In the words of George Burman 
Foster, "Nothing which is in the past alone and not also in the 
present can be of the essence of Christianity." Dr. K. C. Anderson 
complains in the Hibbert Journal 6 that liberal Christianity sub- 
stitutes what it calls the "religion of Jesus" for the "gospel of 
Christ"; but the religion of Jesus and the gospel of Christ are at 

« VIII, 314. 
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heart the same. Jesus or Paul — it makes very little difference, in 
the end, which we learn from, so long as we get at the essential 
thing in either. Both aim to lead men to the same filial relation 
to the same fatherly God. Principal Garvie declares that without 
the Jesus of history "Christian experience is deceptive, for its 
present content assumes such a past cause." 7 This is a mistaken 
analysis; Christian experience as such is not deceptive if God mani- 
festing himself somehow at some time somewhere within the life 
of man be its ultimate cause; it is not the religious explanation but 
only the historical-causal explanation that is involved in the ques- 
tion before us, and it is entirely possible that he whose religion is 
true may, in matters of historical explanations, be greatly deceived. 

Our conclusion so far then is as follows: The disproof or render- 
ing seriously doubtful of the historicity of Jesus would not mean 
the disappearance of any essential content from the Christian 
religion. As a religion it would remain what it was, discharging 
the same function as before in human life. The losses of a senti- 
mental and pedagogical sort, while serious enough, would not be 
such as to render impossible the exercise of a Christian faith in 
God. It remains, however, to ask one further question, viz., 
What would be the effect upon Christian certainty if the historicity 
of Jesus had to be given up ? It is here, as we shall see, that the 
negative position would make the most serious inroads, at least 
temporarily, upon Christian faith. 

The chief tests of religious truth, and so the chief bases of 
religious certainty, are four, viz., the inwardly religious or more or 
less mystical, the pragmatic (which is mainly ethical), the histori- 
cal, and the rational or philosophical. These divisions are not 
quite mutually exclusive, and especially is the distinction between 
the historical and the pragmatic largely one of convenience. The 
historical test is the pragmatic test applied to the past; the prag- 
matic test is a continuation of the historical test into the present 
and future. Now with reference to the present subject of discus- 
sion, it is not the "mystical" or subjective religious test that is 
on trial, for that is present in either case and is not affected by 
the question of the historicity of Jesus. The issue with which we 

i Hibbert Journal, supplement (1909), 176. 
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are here concerned is as to whether a particular historic testing 
of the Christian religion, viz., the testing in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, is essential to the necessary degree of certainty as to 
the essentials of Christian faith, or whether other historical tests 
together with the pragmatic and philosophical tests can give 
enough objective reinforcement to the inner certainty of Christian 
feeling to make Christian faith in all its essentials still possible to 
the critically minded, even if belief in the historicity of Jesus should 
have to be given up. 

Some seek objective support for the subjective certitude of 
personal religious feeling in history, to the exclusion of philosophy, 
while others seek this objectivity in philosophy alone. Of the 
former the Ritschlians furnish the best example, and the older 
members of the school make the appeal to history practically the 
appeal to one historical personage, viz., Jesus. A few sentences 
from Herrmann's Communion with God* will serve as an illustration: 

God makes Himself known to us, so that we may recognize Him, through 
a fact, on the strength of which we can believe on Him. No doctrine of any 
kind can do more than tell us how we ought to conceive of God. No doctrine 
can bring it about that there shall arise in our hearts the full certainty that 
God exists for us; only a fact can inspire such confidence within us. Now, 
we Christians hold that we know only one fact in the whole world which can 
give us that confidence, viz., the appearance of Jesus in history, the story 
of which appearance has been preserved for us in the New Testament. Our 
certainty of God has its root in the fact that within the realm of history to 
which we ourselves belong, we encounter the man Jesus as an undoubted reality. 
Inasmuch as Jesus raises us into fellowship with God, He is to us the Christ. 
The true Christian confession is that Jesus is the Christ. Rightly understood, 
however, it means nothing else than this: that through the man Jesus we are 
first lifted into fellowship with God. 

The neo-Ritschlians (if they may be called by that name) or 
religio-historical school of Germany still seek objectivity mainly, if 
not wholly, in history; only it holds that the appeal must be to all 
religious history, and not to that of Christ and Christianity alone. 

The recent critics of those who appeal for objectivity to history 
alone and to the historic Jesus in particular make the charge that 
this appeal to history is bound to meet with disappointment 
because of the unsatisfactory or highly uncertain character of the 

8 Eng. tr. of 1895, pp. 51, 52. 
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results of historical criticism. Professor Lovejoy in his article on 
"The Entangling Alliance between Religion and History" 9 protests 
against the supposition "that the interests of a body of truth 
professedly cosmic in its import, and needful for every man to 
know," are inextricably involved in the minute and highly technical 
inquiries of historical criticism. Speaking of the theory advanced 
by W. B. Smith in Der vorckristliche Jesus, Professor Lovejoy goes 
on to say: "New Testament historians are under obligations in 
some measure to suspend their judgments, but religious believers 
are not under obligations to suspend their religion, until this and 
any other such new historical theory can be duly examined by 
experts." Dr. Anderson maintains that the "simple Jesus" to 
which liberal Christianity appeals is no more historical than the 
Christ of the church. 10 Professor Drews protests against being 
asked to believe in God, freedom, and immortality on the authority 
of the unique personality of the two-thousand-years-dead Jesus, of 
whom we know next to nothing with certainty." 

All of these, Lovejoy, Anderson, and Drews, like many other 
less recent writers, are content, it would seem, to seek objectivity 
for religious belief in philosophy alone. Dr. Anderson stands for 
a neo-Hegelian idealism of the type advocated by Edward Caird, 
while Drews frankly advocates a pantheistic view. The most 
obvious trouble with this appeal to philosophy alone is that it is 
scarcely more accessible or intelligible to the average believer than 
are the details of historical criticism. In addition to this it must 
be urged that the proffered proof is very far from being a complete 
demonstration, and that in most cases the reasoning, such as it is, 
leads to conclusions in flat contradiction to many of the most 
essential elements of the religion it started out to prove. 

The truth is that in the search for objectivity of religious belief 
neither history nor philosophy can say to the other, "I have no 
need of thee." The mystical and pragmatic Christianity of the 
Pauline Epistles was followed by the appeal to history which found 
expression in the Synoptic Gospels, and this in turn was followed 
by the introduction, in the interests of objectivity, of the philo- 

» Hibbert Journal (January, 1907). I0 Ibid. (January, 1910), 305-6. 

11 Die Christusmylhe (8th and 9th thousand), 237. 
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sophical element found in the Johannine literature. The same 
double movement from the same motive is found in the transition 
from the subjective religiosity of Schleiermacher's Reden to the 
Ritschlian emphasis upon historic revelation, which is now being 
followed by an increasing demand for a rational, philosophical 
statement of the content of vital religion." 

But the point of central interest here is that while the abandon- 
ment of the historicity of Jesus would leave the mystical, the 
pragmatic, and the philosophical tests of religious truth intact, the 
historical test would be left, at least temporarily, less convincing. 
It is a distinct support to our faith to know that the God in whom we 
need to believe, if we are to live at our best, is the God in whom 
Jesus, whose life was the best, needed to believe, in order to 
sustain that life at its high level of moral devotion. The career 
of Jesus, if historical, gives us our best single empirical verification 
of the moral and general human value of that religious faith which 
is essentially "Christian." If we were to lose the historic Jesus, 
we should thereby lose the supreme historic example of the reality 
of the ideal and of the triumph of the good even in and through its 
temporary defeat, 13 and so we should be without one of the most 
important encouragements to "faith in the readability of the 
ideal." Professor Lovejoy is far from being justified in contending 
that it would be a gain for faith if we were obliged to conclude 
that the essential Jesus was not a historical reality, but an unreal- 
ized ideal of an obscure group of men. 14 

Still, Jesus is not the whole of history, and while it is emphati- 
cally true, as Dr. Garvie asserts, 15 that "faith needs facts," it is 
also true that there are many facts which support faith, besides 
the fact of Jesus. We may agree with Garvie's claim that "a 
reality must be revealed which guarantees that the ideal is reali- 
zable," for if we believe that God is good, we must believe that he 
is working for man's good, and faith has an interest in seeing that 

B On the subject of this paragraph, compare reference in Professor B. W. Bacon's 
article, "Myth and Philosophy, Legend and History in Religion," Hibbert Journal 
Quly, 1911). 

" Cf. Arnold Meyer, Was uns Jesus heute ist, 33-35. 

** Hibbert Journal, V, 273. 

**Ibid. (supplement, 1909), 166 f.; cf. 172 ff. 
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God is getting something done. But when the same author goes 
on to say, in the spirit of Herrmann, that the Jesus of history is 
the only fact that can meet the needs of faith, while one would 
not wish to discount the unique value of that fact, it must be 
remembered that there was some very exalted faith in the world 
before that fact existed, and it should also be said that faith will 
not receive full satisfaction until all shall know God from the least 
even unto the greatest, and his kingdom shall have fully come. 
Without the historic Jesus greater emphasis would have to be 
placed upon the other numerous though individually less striking 
historical verifications of faith, and there would be in the interests 
of religious certainty an increased demand for further pragmatic 
testing of the faith as a substitute for that supreme historic veri- 
fication. Without the historic Jesus we should find ourselves with 
less verification of our faith than we had thought. But in view 
of the possibility of further future verification, it cannot be said 
that even for the sake of Christian certainty belief in the historicity 
of Jesus is altogether indispensable. 

Our conclusion, then, is that while the historicity of Jesus was 
indispensable to the rise of the Christian religion, and so to the 
Christian experience and faith of today, a continued belief in that 
historicity is not indispensable, though very valuable, to the 
Christian religion. Without belief in the historical Jesus, would 
Christianity have arisen ? No. Without continued belief in the 
historical Jesus would Christianity collapse? No. Granted the 
historicity of Jesus as above defined, is belief in his unique divinity 
an expression of essential Christian faith? Yes. And yet this 
is not a return to the assertion that belief in the historicity of Jesus 
is religiously indispensable; saving faith is not dependent upon 
the outcome of the higher criticism. The upshot of all this, then, 
is that Christianity, while enjoying the advantage of historical 
verification, has this qualification for being the "absolute" and 
universal religion, that its fate is not bound up with the actuality 
of any one reputed fact of history, even when that "fact" is the 
one which surpasses any other fact in its value to humanity. 



